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THE BLACK COMET ' 

by J OHN COLER IDGE 

Captain Moor was called mad, because he dared to brave the limitless expanse of 
interplanetary space! — He led his crew, like a Columbus of the void, to the alien 

world of Mars and a series of weird adventures! 




"There she is, Captain!" he shouted at me. 



MOST of the passengers were 
in their cabins and asleep. 
It was well past the third 
hour of the night-period. Bob An- 
drews leisurely made his way along 
the A-corridor. He was heading for 
the lounge salon of the main deck. 
Perhaps some passenger was still 
up, with whom he might chat — any 
way, anything but sleep. He had 
had too much of it since the ship left 
Mars. 
The young officer quickened his 



pace. He was passing the corridor 
intersection. Bob Andrews sudden- 
ly felt the cold steel of a gun in the 
small of his back. He stopped short 
at the command of a gruff voice. 
For a brief second a shuddering 
thrill ran through him. Was the 
ship being taken over by spacateers? 
Such a thing had not happened in 
the spaceways for years! 

He was ordered into cabin M42. 
The door stood partly ajar. 

It appeared to Bob Andrews that 
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the man was laboring for breath, as 
if from violent exertion, or as if 
mortally wounded and gasping for 
air. He wondered what all this 
meant as he entered M42. 

A moment later he heard the door 
being bolted behind him. He was 
ordered to turn around. 

Bob Andrews gasped and his eyes 
dilated from startled shock. Before 
him stood an Osatar, red skin half 
hidden by his covering of soft white 
hair. The face was almost human 
and denoted intelligence. This man 
of Mars had long tentacles instead 
of arms. From each shoulder socket 
a pair of them hung almost to the 
floor. They twisted and quivered 
like serpents. 

The earthman shuddered, but not 
at the sight of the familiar Osatar. 
On the floor, sprawled in death, lay 
the body of a Red-devil. It was 
typically brilliant red of skin, devoid 
of hair, and with taloned and 
webbed hands and feet. The face 
was satanic and leering. 

It was the first Red-devil from 
the Kouun Basin that Bob An- 
drews had ever seen. His racing 
mind tried to account for the sav- 
age monster's presence aboard a 
spaceship. Such a thing had seldom 
been reported before. 

The Osatar supplied the informa- 
tion, huskily: "Smuggled out of the 
Kouun Basin by someone who . . . 
Avho is my enemy ... to murder me. 
Hid in the ship when it left Mars 
. . . attacked me tonight. I killed 
him." 

Bob Andrews saw the gaping 
knife wound in the Red-devil's 
chest. A pool of green-tinted blood 
had trickled to the floor. 

The two men stared at each other. , 
The Martian was about to speak 
again when he wavered. Hia body 
trembled. One of the tentacles 



grasped a chair for support An- 
other groped in a pocket of his tunic 
and brought forth a packet With 
a shaking tentacle it was tendered 
to the earthman. 

"Take this," the Osatar said, "and 
guard it with your life. On it are 
directions . . . destination ... de- 
liver it." The gruff voice trailed off 
to a husky whisper: "Deliver it . . . 
without fail!" 

The alien creature was slowly 
sinking to the floor. The young offi- 
cer could see death in its glassy 
green eyes. He leaped forward to 
give aid. A tentacle waved him 
away. 

"I die," hissed the Martian. "It 
is to late . . . my enemy suc- 
ceeded. ..." A curling tentacle 
touched the raw knife wound at the 
throat, from which thick green 
blood welled, soaking the tunic. "I 
die . . . but Mad Moor. . . . Mad 
Moor lives! . . . packet . . ." 

The Martian crumpled to the 
floor — dead. 

The young ship's officer stood as if 
transfixed. He could scarcely be- 
lieve the last words that had fallen 
from the lips of the Osatar. Mad 
Moor alive! Could it be possible 
when a universe had mourned him 
as dead for nearly a quarter cen- 
tury! His hand trembled as his eyes 
stared at the mysterious packet. 

When Bob Andrews left M42 to 
make the formal report of the dou- 
ble death, the packet was well hid- 
den inside his shirt, next to his skin. 
Should he confide in Bill and Dick? 
He pondered that question gravely 
as he made his way forward. 

THE Blue Star settled as lightly 
as a feather in its cradle. With 
a slight bump, it came to rest. It 
lay amidst the masa of metal spars 
like some unknown creature from 
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an uncharted sea. The many faceted 
sides of its great steel body scintil- 
lated in the rays of the setting 
sun. From the many opened ports 
streamed the passengers. It was 
like a swarm of ants about a goose 

egg. 

From a port near the stern of the 
3pace-liner stepped three young offi- 
cers, arm in arm. They were re- 
splendent in their uniforms of green 
leather and shining silver braid. 
They, in common with other space- 
men of this year of 2275, had the 
grace and strength of well-trained 
athletes. 

Bob Andrews dragged his two 
companions along. His eyes re- 
flected eagerness. He paid no atten- 
tion to the questions they deluged 
him with. In their haste, they col- 
lided with an officer who had just 
stepped from an elevator coming up 

from the city outlet of this giant 
cradle station. The officer stag- 
gered back before recovering bal- 
ance. 

The three young officers jumped 
to stiff attention and saluted when 
they saw who it was. Commander 
Knowlton eyed them sternly as he 
straightened his coat. 

"Hell-larking no sooner a ship 
cradles," the words crackled out 
"By Jupiter, I'll be at the next Solar 
Assizes and see if I can put a stop 

to this sort of foolishness." 

He whirled on his heels and 
stamped for the main landing. 

"The old walrus," growled Dick 
when the Commander was out of 
ear-shot "Just because we're hur- 
rying." 

"And just why are we hurrying?" 
queried Bill. He addressed his ques- 
tion to Bob Andrews, as they en- 
tered an elevator. 

Bob snapped the switch for the 



ground level. It wasn't till they 
reached it that he answered. 

"You'll know when we get to my 
apartment. After that, I'll wager 
we'll be off on the keenest adventure 
of our lives. It'll be twice the thrill 
of our first assignment to Venus." 

Again with two arms about his 
companions' shoulders, he dragged 
them along to the nearest tube- 
lane. 

In the secrecy of his apartment, 
soundproof from casual ears, Bob 
Andrews told his two friends that 
part of the story not entered in his 
official report. He told of the pack- 
et, and of the dying Martian's last 
words. - 

"Mad Moor?" exploded Bill. "The 
Mad Moor history refers to ?" 

He and Dick looked at each other 
breathlessly. Mad Moor! He was 
the hearts' hero of every young offi- 
cer in the Solar System! 

"Undoubtedly the same," nodded 
Bob. "He was the first man to take 
a spaceship beyond the moon and 
return, in 2220. Sixteen years old at 
the time ! And I thought I was good 
in becoming a commissioned space- 
man at eighteen. Six years after 
the pioneer space trip to the moon, 
he blasted to Mars and back. And 
then for nearly a quarter-century he 
blazed trails throughout the Solar 
System. His adventures were more 
fantastic than those old fairy tales 
we have heard about. It took iron 
nerves and red-blooded courage to 
fly the old rocket ships they had over 
a half century ago. Imagine land- 
ing a huge steel ship like they had 
with rocket blasts, and on strange 
satellites and planets to boot. Today, 
with the Eco Cradles,* anyone with 
a little technical training can land a 
ship. But Mad Moor sailed the void 
when there were no Eco Cradles, 
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only harsh rocks and solid ground to 
land on. 

"Mad Moor they called him, be- 
cause he took no thought of the 
great odds against him in those first 
days of solar exploration. When he 
had opened almost every possible 
lane of interplanetary travel, and 
had nothing to do but watch others 
follow in his pioneering footsteps, 
he disappeared for three years. He 
was thought dead, wrecked in space. 
He came back, though, to organize 
the famous SSS** when spacateers 
began robbing freighters and endan- 
gering the safety of space-travel." 

"We know all that," said Bill 
impatiently. 

"Yes," echoed Dick. "What about 
Captain Moor — and the packet?" 

"This packet is to be delivered to 
him." . 

"That Osatar must have been in- 
sane," said Bill. "Captain Moor is 
dead!" 

"That has never been confirmed. 
He vanished about twenty-five years 
ago. History tells us he was out 
Pluto-way on the trail of the illusive 
spacateer who marauded the space 
lanes with his mystery ship, the Sil- 
ver Dart. Nothing has been heard 
or seen of either one since that day. 
Whether it had been a fight to the 
finish, or whether Mad Moor chased 
the spacateer clear out of the Solar 
System, no one knows except per- 
haps this Martian who gave me the 
packet." 

'Crazy, I tell you," scoffed Bill. 
'We're going to pay Captain Moor 
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* Eco Cradles — a closely guarded secret of 
the government of the United Nations of 
Earth. Arthur Eco, famous scientist and in- 
ventor, built his first counter-gravity cradle in 
2245. Its success was instantaneous. It made 
Earth queen of the Solar System. Tonnage be- 
came an insignificant matter, and Earth, with 
its huge spaceships of war and commerce, was 
able to conquer and colonize all the planets. 
** SSS— Solar System (patrol) Service. 



a visit tonight!" returned Bob. "If 
he's really alive." 

Dick's "What!" and Bill's "Howl" 
were shouted together. 

"Here, look at this." Bob, for the 
first time, exhibited the soiled and 
sealed packet. Neatly stenciled on 
its face was a position correspond- 
ing with a Wacon Chart, f They had 
merely to fly a stratosphere ship 
blind till the red and green lights of 
the highly efficient chart were iden- 
tical. This would bring them to the 
exact point of the destination sten- 
ciled on the packet. 

"Well, are you with me, lads?" 
asked Bob. 

But the question was unnecessary, 
Dick and Bill were already tugginy 
at his arm. 

IT WAS two hours later that the 
three officers of the Blue Star 
were in the snug cabin of a rocket- 
bus, blasting toward the stratos- 
phere. Below them, the metropolis 
was a blur of light fading away 
minutely, until it vanished com- 
pletely. Soon the rocket blasts on 
the stern plates drummed at forty 
miles altitude. 

According to swiftly taken cal- 
culations, they found that their ship 
was heading for the Rocky Moun- 
tains. So it was in the fastness of 
this desolate region that the almost- 
mythical Captain Moor was sup- 
posedly hidden — the Mad Moor 
whose disappearance a quarter-cen- 
tury before had been clothed in utter 
mystery. 

The swift descent of the rocket- 
bus was checked in the denser air as 
huge wings unfolded automatically. 



+ Wacon Chart— the universally used robot 
pilot. For planetary or interplanetary use, it 
automatically took account of wind pressure, 
gravity, relative motion, and any other force* 
existent. 
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Without a sound, and with powerful 
landing lights playing on the sward 
below, Bob landed the ship. 

They found themselves about a 
quarter-mile from the only habita- 
tion in this wilderness. The lighted 
windows gleamed from the grove of 
trees that sheltered it. With trepida- 
tion, the three approached. ' It was 
an antiquated log cabin, the like of 
which they had seen only in their 
history books. 

Bob Andrews, a few paces in the 
lead, rapped upon the heavy oak 
door. From within rumbled a voice, 
in a crescendo of power, bidding 
them to come in. Bob turned the 
latch. The three of them stood hesi- 
tant on the threshhold. Their hearts, 
pounding, their eyes staring, they 
found themselves speechless. Thirty 
paces before them stood the Mad 
Moor ! 

Eighty-odd years he was, when 
the three officers of the Blue Streak 
first saw this famous adventurer. 
Time and age it seemed had taken 
some toll of this giant of muscle 
and bone. The deeply etched lines 
of his face and the matted gray hair 
all bespoke old age. One of his ears 
was missing entirely. The parts of 
his body that were visible were all a 
mass of scars and welts of hundreds 
of healed wound3. 

COLD, piercing eyes surveyed 
them — eyes that seemed to burn 
to the core of their brains. And 
then, the hard, stern face, which 
seemed like carved marble, broke 
into a smile. 

"C-raen*, eh I What line?" The 



* The word pilot died with the installation 
of Ecu Cradles on the satellites and planets 
throughout the Solar System. The men who 
maneuvered the space-ships were known as 
Chart-men or C-men in Chart-rooms or C-rooms 
in the core of the ships. The ships were flown 
entirely blind because of the efficiency of the 
Wacon charts and the Eco Cradles. 



voice rumbled like thunder. In the 
massive neck played cords of sinew. 

Bob Andrews sprung to attention 
and saluted. "Blue Line, sir, Mars, 
Venus and Ganymede. Passenger." 

"Good line. I sailed their first 
ship back in 2234. Mars-way it was. 
But come in ; come in, lads ! It gets 
cold here in the mountains at night. 
Come over here to the fire and sit 
down." 

Captain Moor led the way to a 
great open fireplace in which logs 
were blazing. They seated them- 
selves on a long leather couch before 
it. 

It seemed to the three C-men 
that they had suddenly been turned 
back in time. Such an atmosphere 
as they were in had only been read 
of in their ancient-history books. 
The thrilling ecstasy of it made 
their blood tingle. 

Captain Moor leaned against a 
side of the stone fireplace. He re- 
garded them in silence for a mo- 
ment. This intrusion had been as 
great a surprise to him as it had 
been to them. But his keen mind 
was working rapidly. 

"Then Ruk-Sara is dead." His 
eyes bored into those of Bob An- 
drews. He had picked him out as 
the spokesman. 

"How . • . how did you know, 
sir?" 

"Because, lad, he was the only 
living person who knew this place. 
And while he was living no other 
mortal would know of it. I knew 
my men, lads, and Ruk I knew best 
of all. He was my first mate. But 
I'm forgetting my manners. I al- 
ways was short on them, by the 
Tarps of Titan ! A fighting man and 
manners don't mix no-how. And 
I've always stuck to those principles. 
Here," and he reached to a table be- 
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hind him and handed them a large 
glass beaker. 

"Here is some old Yanson ale, and 
I'll wager its like isn't drunk on the 
spaceways today." Each of the 
young men took a drink- The pow- 
erful liquid burned to the very tips 
of their toes. 

"We had to have strong drinks 
back in the days when I sailed. It 
meant a lot sometimes and more 
than once saved our lives. It's made 
from Yanson, the black wheat of 
Venus. A quart of it is as good as 
a meal to a strong man. But I can 
see by your eyes that you lads are 
thirsting for other things ..." 

Bob Andrews arose. From his 
tunic he drew the packet. "I al- 
most forgot, sir," he said as he 
handed it to Captain Moor. 

The man of a thousand space-voy- 
ages reached for it His hand 
trembled a little. He tore it open 
and read. The only sound in the 
vast room was the crackling of the 
burning logs. As he finished, his 
fists clenched. His eyes gleamed 
strangely. On his lips was a grim 
smile of triumph. 

"It's done!" He turned his face 
to the youths. "Lads, tonight Mad 
Moor's soul has been freed. And 
this packet done it. Ask of me what 
you will and I'll grant it. Wealth, 
anything at all. Speak up, lads." 
The last was like a sharp command. 

"If it's all the same to you, sir. . . " 

"Damn the sir, call me Captain. I 
like it better." 

"Captain, then," Bob Andrews 
continued. "We would just like to 
have you tell us of your adventures 
out in space. . . ." 

Mad Moor laughed thunderously. 
"Lad, that would not take one night, 
but a thousand nights. If you'll 
promise not to reveal my hiding 
place, or that I am still alive— to the 



universe I must remain dead! — visit 
me as often as you can, but in 
secrecy, and I'll tell you tales no 
story-book contains. But by the 
horned Jooras, I haven't learned 
your names." He pointed from one 
to the other. "Bob, Dick, and Bill." 
He repeated as each gave his name. 
"1 get lonesome sitting by the fire. 
I'll be looking forward to your visits. 
What is your run now, Bob?" 
"Mars-way, Osatasageez." 
"Good. My first tale then will 
start with Osatasageez. It was, in- 
cidentally, my first port of call be- 
yond the moon in that memorable 
year of 2226. I was pilot at the 
time on a freighter for Kensley Luna 
Mines, Inc., and tough sailing it was 
in those days. No Eco cradles, no 
Electro-repulsion screens, no Wacon 
charts, no Dulco steel hulls, and the 
pilot sat up forward. He blasted-off 
and landed blasting. No C-men or 
C-rooms in those days. But pilots 
they called us. And as hell-larking 
a bunch of rascals we were as ever 
left earth. A lot of them painted 
the craters of the moon red with 
their blood, and as many died en 
route. Meteors, engine trouble, 
mutiny and what not." 

PART TWO 

MAD MOOR'S STORY 

■ 

I WAS just turning twenty-two 
then, full of life and bigger and 
stronger than most men at that 
age. My blood was on fire. I wanted 
to know what lay beyond the moon. 
The earth people had been sending 
ships to the moon for twenty odd 
years, mining its precious metals. It 
brought a new order of things, this 
tremendous wealth from Luna. Pov- 
erty became a thing of the past 
Peace and amiability grew among 
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the nations- It brought a new cul- 
ture. Earth was conquering space! 
She was the sovereign of the Solar 
System. Her peoples were proud 
of it and formed a glorious union 
of nations. 

There were others before me who 
likewise felt as I did. Pioneers, ad- 
venturers, call them what you will. 
Space swallowed them in its silent 
mystery and none ever returned. 
That, however, did not discourage 
me. I was young, impetuous and I 
had a mind of my own. 

So on a spring morning in the 
year 2226, I stormed into the private 
office of old man Kensley. I was 
mad as a bull. I was fed up with 
the monotonous grind of piloting a 
ship to the moon and back. 1 was 
determined to have my way or quit 
them flat. I had a reputation, too! 
And mind you, I was to blast-otf 
that same night for the moon with 
a cargo of supplies. 

The old man seemed startled when 
I rushed in. I must have had a 
mean look on my face. He stopped 
puffing his big cigar and just stared 
at me. He expected fireworks, all 
right 

"What's . . . what's the matter, 
Moor?" he finally asked in a whisper. 

"Plenty," I shouted. "Look here, 
Kensley; I'm fed up on this racket 
and somebody else can take the old 
crate Moon-way tonight." 

"You can't do " 

"Who says I can't? I'll do any- 
thing I damn please," I stormed back 
at him. 

"AH right, all right But listen, 
Moor; give me a break. Becker is 
sick, Lamson is getting married, and 
there isn't a relief pilot in the whole 
country. The supplies have to be 
there by the eighteenth. You can't 
let me down like that! Now tell me 
what all this is about and I'll prom- 



ise you a square deal. What's eating 
you all of a sudden?" 

"I want to go Mars-way," I 
growled. 

Old man Kensley leaped to his 
feet. He showed fire now. "You're 
mad, Moor!" He thundered at me. 

I fired right back at him. "Give 
me a ship. Let me outfit it and pick 
my own crew, and by the Jeets of 
Luna, I'll show you who is mad! I'll 
go there and 111 come back." My 
determination had some effect on 
Kensley. He sat down at his desk 
and puffed his cigar. His eyes bored 
into mine. 

"All right, Moor. For once in my 
life, I spoke too soon. But I've al- 
ways kept my word. I'll give you a 
square deal. On one condition, 
though; the supplies must leave to- 
night" His jaws clamped tight 

"I'll blast-off tonight" 

"Good." The old man grunted. 
"When you come back, I'll have a 
ship ready for you — the new one just 
being completed. The Black Comet." 

I must have leaped into the air 
like a madman the way old Kensley 
stared at me. I was wild with joy. 
Let them call me mad. I was deter- 
mined to gamble my neck that it 
could be done. 

"It's going to set me back a smart 
sum, Moor," the old man said after 
a while. He stroked his chin. "On 
the other hand, you've earned a lot 
for me too. I guess I wont miss 
too much." 

"Kensley, I'll triple any sum you 
put into this venture. I'll come back 
with something if I have to rob the 
Martians. The Earth has taken a 
fortune from Luna. There is no 
telling what wealth the major 
planets might possess. It is worth 
the gamble, isn't it?" 

"Up to a certain point Moor — be- 
cause if you don't come back I'll lose 
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the best spaceman and pilot that ever 
blasted-off." Kensley held out his 
hand and I gripped it firmly. I 
couldn't say a word. I hadn't ex- 
pected that I turned and fled from 
the office. . . . 

Ninety-eight days, that first trip 
took us. We got off our course 
somewhere out in that infernal 
blackness. Twice my men were 
ready to mutiny, but Tex and I kept 
them in their places with threats 
and curses. Tex Roney was my first 
mate then — a raw-boned six-footer 
who would have gone to hell with 
me if I'd steer the ship there. 

With black despair in our hearts, 
we roared on into space. We con- 
stantly checked our course to see 
just where we had made a mistake. 
For days we fought on. For days 
we were lost in that limitless space 
beyond the moon. Lost! Lads, you'll 
never know what a feeling it is to 
be lost out there until you've experi- 
enced it. The nearest thing to it 
is like a condemned man awaiting 
his hour of execution, 

I WAS at the charts one day when 
Tex let out a yell. I leaped into 
the pilot-room where he sat at the 
controls. 

"There she is, Captain, to the 
right of us and as pretty a sight as 
I'll ever want to see." He shouted 
at me. I looked. Sure enough it 
was Mars! Like a rusty ruby she 
hung in the blackness. But we were 
hitting at a sharp tangent. With- 
out a word, 1 pulled Tex from the 
controls. This was a matter I alone 
could handle — and then for nearly 
three days, I sat constantly at the 
controls with only short snatches of 
sleep. I had to fight the Black Comet 
to bring it into its course. 

We landed at night I had all 
lights blazing and every man at his 



post. Believe me lads, I blasted a 
cradle that night in the red sands 
of Mars. We stove in a storage com- 
partment but not another scratch. 
We had landed safely on Mars! 

The next morning found us all up 
early. Tex and I made atmospheric 
observations and found that we 
could live in the air of Mars. I de- 
tailed part of the crew to repair the 
stoved-in storage compartment In 
its damaged state, I wouldn't dare 
take the ship into space. Tex and 
four men were sent out to look 
around and size things up. It was 
fun to watch them when they started 
off. I 

The men, in their eagerness to 
be away, started off in a brisk walk. 
The result was tragic. They bounded 
into the air, lost their balance, and 
came down sprawling in the sand. ; 
Tex gave us the biggest laugh. His 
long legs had an extra snap to them. 
Up he went, somersaulting, and i 
came down head first. He sat up j 
cursing and spitting sand. j 

When the fun was over I shouted * 
to them to follow my instructions, j 
The method I had taught them en 1 
route. They arose with a sheepish j 
grin on their faces and obeyed me. * 
Using a sliding gait, similar to wad- ] 
ing in water, they did quite well. 

We had landed in a sort of crater 1 
some two hundred feet in depth. It 
was almost circular, its diameter 
being approximately two earth miles. I 
The sides of the crater were formed 
of a crystaline rock, the sharp, - 
jagged peaks of which rose up \ 
straight from its base. At only one 
point was there an exit — a ragged 
fissure in the circumjacent wall of i 
rock. The opening looked like a bat- j 
tered breach in the wall of a f ortress. I 
What lay beyond, none of us knew. 
It was towards this only exit I had j 
sent Tex and his men. 
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The damage done to the storage 
compartment was worse than I had 
anticipated. I soon realized that it 
would take several days of hard 
work before it would be completely 
repaired. I drove the men hard. I 
was eager to have it done. Days of 
exploration lay before us — besides, 
the thoughts of the return trip occu- 
pied my mind constantly, I was 
resolved to show the world it could 
be done! 

■ We had labored about two hours. 
Crocker, the engineer, who was 
standing aloft, stopped his riveting 
and shouted down at me. 

"Something is wrong, Captain — 
look!" I followed his pointing finger 
with my eyes. Across the level 
stretch of sand I saw Tex and his 
men coming towards us. By their 
tremendous leaps I could see that 
they were in a great hurry. Some- 
thing was afoot ! They were waving 
their arms and shouting. 

When they came within hearing 
distance, we heard shout after shout 
of, "They're coming . . . they're 
coming. . ." and they kept rushing 
towards us in that mad leaping. It 
appeared as if they were flying. To 
us standing beside the ship, it was 
a grotesque sight. As they con- 
tinued that insane shouting I bel- 
lowed at Tex, "Who's coming?" 

"Red-devils!" He yelled back at 
me. "Hundreds of them . . . thou- 
sands of them!" The crew shrank 
back from me at the curses that 
thundered from my throat. Momen- 
tarily I was beserk. Had the heat 
gotten the best of them? Were they 
seeing things because of the strain 
they had been under since we had 
left earth? Was I to have madmen 
on my hands? 

When Tex landed at my feet, 
breathless and sweating from every 
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pore, I grasped him by the shoulder 
and half spun him around. 

"Take hold of yourself, lad," I 
commanded sternly. "This is no 
time for hell-larking. We've things 
to face here." 

"Captain, you'll be facing more in 
an hour or so than you ever bar- 
gained for." He came back at me 
and rattled on while I stared at him. 
"There are thousands of them just 
over the ridge. They must have seen 
us come down last night. There is a 
city about six miles to the south of 
us and that's where they're coming 
from. I put my glasses on them. 
If they're not the nearest thing that 
ever spawned from hell, I'll eat the 
blasted ship. Captain, we're in for 
it and plenty!" 

'Flying or riding?" I barked. 
'Neither, captain, they're walk- 
ing." 

That made me feel better. I fig- 
ured then and there that nothing 
short of a savage would walk in heat 
like we faced — and savages I could 
take care of, by the Jeets of Luna! 
I barked orders then. In less than 
a half-hour every man and all of 
our equipment was inside the ship. 
It was none too soon. Through the 
distant fissure in the ramparts of 
rock poured a solid mass of Mar- 
tians. It was like a wave of red 
water pouring through a broken 
dike. Every man in the ship stood 
at an open port with a Woolson gun. 

As they came nearer and I could 
distinguish them plainly, I realized 
that Tex had been right. I marveled 
that the planet Mars had spawned 
nothing better than these savages 
after its eons of evolution. Was I 
witnessing an inevitable doom that 
was to be the heritage of all man- 
kind? Was evolution to reach a cer- 
tain pinnacle of civilization and then 
revert back to the dawn? Or had 
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something, somewhere gone amiss in 
the evolution of mankind on the 
planet Mars? I wondered as I gazed 
at the savages approaching. 

* 

THEY came on in disordered 
ranks. I tried every method 
possible to show them that we de- 
sired no hostilities. They paid no 
attention to me. They jabbered on 
in a gutteral tongue, surrounded the 
ship, and sized us up. I soon realized 
that they desired nothing but to 
possess my ship. I became infuri- 
ated. 

Despite the fact that I had all 
the advantages, Woolson guns and a 
steel fortress against the Martians' 
strange weapons that looked like 
pendulums from huge clocks, I was 
on the verge of giving the order to 
shoot. 

Tex put a hand on my shoulder 
when he saw how things were going 
with me. "Give me a chance, Cap- 
tain. I might make them see things 
our way. After all, you can hardly 
blame them for taking the offensive. 
They might feel as if we have come 
to attack them. Even if they are 
savages, they have every right to de- 
fend their homes. Let me go out to 
them unarmed and with my hands 
above my head," Tex pleaded. 

"You're a fool," I growled at him. 

"You were once called mad for 
going Mars-way," he said quietly. 

What was I to do in the face of 
an argument like that? I gave in 
to him, although I hated to. I ordered 
the bridge of a forward port to be 
lowered. Tex stepped from the ship. 

With our hearts pounding, we 
watched Tex approach a group some 
hundred paces from the ship. He 
held his hands high above his head. 
A savage could see that he was un- 
armed. Yet somehow a nameless 
fear tugged inside of me. 



Tex was about half way. The 
Red-devils jabbered incessantly. 
They pointed at him and then at the 
ship. There seemed nothing hostile 
about their attitude. Tex advanced 
slowly. Suddenly the group before 
him leaped apart. Each Red-devil 
spun on one foot. The pendulum 
weapon made a horizontal arc, there 
was a resounding "click" of release 
springs, and the next moment the 
air was filled with glittering, spin- 
ning metal discs. It all happened 
so swiftly, no man could have 
averted it. The speed and skill of 
the savages was remarkable. The 
destructive force of the pendulum 
weapons was amazing. Before the 
order to shoot even left my lips, Tex 
lay dead. His body was cut to rib- 
bons. , . . 

I became Mad Moor then. I leaped 
out upon the bridge, a Woolson gun 
in each hand sizzling death. Discs 
spattered around me and ricocheted 
from the steel hull of the ship. I 
was unmindful of the hail of death. 
I was determined to avenge the niur- 
der of Tex. . . . 

For two hours, we fought. Most 
of the time was spent by the Red- 
devils in trying to get out of the 
crater. It turned out to be a death- 
trap for them, and we showed no 
mercy. By the horned Jooras, the 
crater became a lake of blood. When 
it finally ended, we were sick to the 
marrow of our bones from the stench 
of blood and the destruction we had 
done. 

Our losses were four dead and 
thrice that number wounded. We all 
had a dozen wounds or more. 

We spent a feverish twenty-four 
hours after that eventful morning. 
I was determined to get the compart- 
ment repaired. Dividing my men into 
two crews, I drove them relentlessly 
in two twelve-hour shifts. I breathed 
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happily when I saw the work done. 
The Black Comet was ship-shape for 
the return trip. I decided to make a 
hasty exploration flight around Mars 
and then head for space and home. 

For eight days we skimmed the 
surface of the planet. We saw sights 
strange to us. The more we saw of 
Mars, the firmer grew the conviction 
within us that an intangible mystery 
surrounded it all. We came across 
the much-disputed "canals." They 
covered the greater part of the 
planet. They could hardly be called 
canals. The mammoth structures 
were built and raised above the sur- 
face of the planet. The perpendicu- 
lar walls of transparent metal rose a 
mile high and were several miles in 
width. Within the clear waters we 
discerned buildings. Time and water 
had made ruins of them. The only 
life we saw was fish and small 
aquatic animals. It was beyond the 
realm of reason to associate these or 
the Red-devils with having any part 
in the building of this mass of super- 
structures. We called them "fish- 
tanks," for so they looked more than 
anything else, like the fish-tanks in 
any aquarium. 

rWAS in the afternoon of the 
eighth day, and incidentally our 
last one upon the planet Mars, that 
we stumbled on some extraordinary 
good fortune. We had landed The 
Black Comet on a plateau in the 
mountainous region of the northern 
hemisphere. Its desolation was ideal 
for us. Some minor repairs had to bo 
made. We fell to our work in high 
spirits. We would soon be on our 
way home ! 

When the work was done, Crocker, 
Davidson and I decided to take a 
stroll. We were about a mile from 
the ship when Davidson, who was a 
mineralogist, stooped down and 



picked up several lumps of ore. His 
eyes lit up and I asked him what 
was so interesting. 

"Beryllium ore, Captain," he said, 
"richer than that found on the 
moon. And look, Captain," his hand 
swung in an arc to take in all of the 
plateau, "it's just laying around to 
be picked up." 

I was excited then. The promise 1 
had made Kensley would now be ful- 
filled beyond the expectations of all 
concerned. I sent Davidson back to 
the ship with instructions to stake a 
claim, as was customary in our day. 
I further instructed him that the 
claim was to be staked in the name 
of Howard Kensley. I was happy, 
lads. Our hardships and loneliness 
were somewhat being repaid. We 
had endured them beyond the limits 
that bordered an ordinary man's life. 
True, we had all done it willingly in 
the spirit of adventure. We knew 
what odds lay before us. Not one 
of us but felt that those who had 
made it possible to reach the goal 
of our restless souls, should now be 
repaid. 

Diemos and Phobos skipped across 
the horizon as Crocker and I turned 
our tracks back to the ship. My com- 
panion suddenly gripped my arm. I 
followed his gaze. To the right of us, 
some quarter of a mile, we saw a 
strange sight. . . . 

A lone figure, wrapped in a long 
cloak, was making its way slowly 
across the rock-strewn plateau. The 
cold night wind that blew down from 
the mountains whipped the folds of 
the cloak. The alien being held it 
tightly about its body. It seemed un- 
mindful of us and the ship that lay 
but a half-mile away. We watched, 
fascinated. The slow walk became a 
stagger. The lone figure stopped as 
if the night wind were too strong a 
force to combat. It staggered several 
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paces and then crumpled to the 
ground. 

"Come on," I shouted to Crocker as 
I commenced to leap. "Alien or sav- 
age, it is still human and in need 
of aid." 

We found life in the strange being 
that lay at our feet unconscious from 
hunger or exhaustion. I threw it 
over my shoulder and headed for the 
ship. . . . That, lads, is how I met 
Ruk-Sara, who was later to become 
my first mate. He held that berth 
until you, Bob, saw him die not many 
nights ago. 

Hours later we blasted off as Earth 
beckoned to us in the evening sky. 
We were on our way home to make 
interplanetary history! 

As the days sped into weeks, not 
one of us but was glad that Ruk-Sara 
was in our midst. His intelligence 
was amazing. He learned to speak 
our language fluently in a month's 
time. Then passed days in which he 
whiled away the dragging hours with 
breathless tales of Mars and its his- 
tory. 

We learned from him that the Red- 
devils who had attacked us were a 
degenerate race whose ancestors had 
been slaves to a super-intelligent 
race, called the Osatasageez, the 
beautiful capital city of Mars today 
that RukrSara and I founded nearly 
a half a century ago. 

The Osatasageez were an aquatic 
peoples. They were in some respects 
shaped like the seals of earth, with 
shapely heads and pleasant features. 
They had tentacles instead of fins. 
Their graceful bodies were covered 
with soft white hair. Intelligently 
they developed in leaps and bounds 
until they enjoyed a civilization ex- 
ceeding the earth's present day. 

The Red-devils, or the Lookas, to 
use their proper name, were both 
aquatic and land beings. The Osa- 



tasageez enslaved them for servile 
work. The Lookas were of a low 
mentality. Despite the environment 
that was theirs, they devloped little 
above the savage plane. They were 
treated kindly by their masters. 

The savage Lookas hated their in- 
telligent masters. In generation after 
generation, the hatred smoldered. It 
bred many rebellions. Each one 
failed with dreadful losses on the 
side of the Lookas. The Osatasageez 
after each rebellion reduced the 
privileges of their slaves until the 
Lookas sweated under the strictest 
discipline for centuries. 

THE last and greatest rebellion 
was a complete success for the 
Lookas because it had been planned 
long and well. They utterly annihi- 
lated the Osatasageez, and so for 
over two centuries nothing has re- 
mained of this once super-civiliza- 
tion but their handiwork; the "fish 
tanks" of Mars and the ruins of 
their once palatial homes in the 
depths of the clear waters. 

At the time of the last rebellion, 
one of Ruk-Sara's great great an- 
cestors had fallen in love with a 
noble daughter of the Osatasageez. 
This enlightened savage, when he 
saw that the doom of the Osatasa- 
geez was to be a certainty, took his 
beloved and fled to the isolated re- 
gions of the Bekke-Lo Mountains. 

For two centuries, the offspring of 
the savage Lookas and the noble 
Osatasageez developed and increased, 
until they numbered many thou- 
sands. Three months before our 
landing, Ruk-Sara became king at 
the death of his father. Because of 
his intelligence, he was all Osatasa- 
geez although his outward appear- 
ance was almost entirely Lookas, 
except for the tenacles. He decided 
to win back his rightful heritage. 
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He formed a powerful army. It 
left its secret retreat in the moun- 
tains and came down to fight the 
Red-devils of the plains. City after 
city fell before his victorious army. 
He was on the eve of restoring his 
heritage when treachery defeated 
him. 

There were many of his soldiers 
in whom the Lookas part of their 
nature predominated. Ruk-Sara had 
failed to foresee this. By these he 
was sold out. The major battle of 
the campaign took place and his 
army was cut to pieces. A pitiful 
handful managed to escape. He was 
one among the remnants. He hid by 
day and in the darkness of the night 
crept towards the mountains and his 
home. It was during this time that 
we found Ruk-Sara upon the plateau. 

Ruk-Sara was to have his revenge. 
He and I were in that famous battle 
three years later when a united 
Earth army completely defeated the 



Red-devils and colonized Mars. The 
few Lookas who escaped the destruc- 
tive onslaught of guns and warplanes 
were put in the Kouun Basin. From 
this mile-deep crater there is no 
escape. The Red-devils live there to 
this day, fighting amongst them- 
selves in a world of their own. . . . 
Well, lads, you have heard the 
story of the Black Comet and the 
mystery of the "canals" of Mars and 
Mad Moor's first advent into space 
beyond the moon. I see the finger- 
tips of dawn creeping over the 
mountain-tops. I am an old man 
now, and need rest. I remember a 
time when I tired from fighting and 
not words. It is still fresh in my 
memory. So come again, lads, and 
I'll tell you about it. I'll bid you 
a fair good-morning. . • • 

THE END 

Follow the adventures of the Mad 
Moor in future stories of this series. 
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Will atomic power ever be discovered T And if it is, will science be able to har- 
ness it, or will it be uncontrollable? 

How will the people of the future live? Will there be great supercities, or 
shall they dwell in rural communities amid the bounties of Nature? 

Do you think space-travel shall ever become a fact? If man reaches the 
moon and the planets, what do you think he'll find there? 

What can oring the world to an end? Will it be destroyed by a fiery nova, 
the breaking up of the moon, or the cooling of the sun? 

Can man ever attain immorality? If he should find the secret of life ever- 
lasting, would it be a boon or a curse? 

What will be woman's place in the world to come? Will a woman ever get to 
be President? Can she equal or surpass man's attainments? 

Was there ever such a civilization known at Atlantis, or is the whole story 
just a myth? If the Atlanteans existed, were they a scientific nation or just 
barbarians ? 

How will we solve the economic problem when the time comes that all ma- 
chines are run automatically, when man no longer needs to toil? How will man 
occupy his time? 

* * * * 

It is the desire of the Editor to run a department in SCIENCE FICTION 
to be used as a free-for-all of prophetic discussion. Give us your opinion of any 
of the above problems. We want our readers to know what YOU think of the fu- 
ture, so that you can argue probabilities with each other through this feature. 
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